IN MEMORIAM 


NELSON GOODMAN 
(August 7 1906 — November 25 1998) 


“The more problems 
the more projects; the 
more projects the more 
problems. Yet if there are 
more beginnings than 
endings in my _ work, 
I hope the reader may 
now and again have an 
intimation that not all 
problems of philosophy 
are immortal.” 

(Nelson Goodman, 
Preface to Problems 

and Projects) 


Nelson Goodman died on November 25, 1998, at the age of 92, in Need- 
ham., Massachusetts. He seemed to take pleasure knowing he had created 
as many philosophical puzzles as he had made progress solving. Commit- 
ted as Goodman was to his own theses, he saw philosophy as a cooperative 
effort, encouraging others to take his work as starting points, not final 
nor even singular solutions. His problems and projects helped reshape 
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philosophy in the second half of the twentieth Century. They will continue 
to play an influential and transforming role in the twenty-first. 

Goodman was born on August 7, 1906 in Somerville, Massachusetts. 
He received both his B.S. (1928) and Ph.D. (1941) from Harvard Univer- 
sity. From 1929-1941 he was director of the Walker-Goodman Art Gallery 
in Boston. This detour in career reflected both his passion for art and the 
difficulties with which someone of Jewish parentage then faced in acad- 
emia. It was at the gallery that he met his future wife, Katherine Sturgis, 
a talented Cambridge watercolor artist, who had come to the gallery to 
arrange an exhibition. Nelson and Kay, as she was usually called, couldn’t 
be more different in temperament. Nelson, both in public and private, was 
precise, demanding, and reserved — always ready with an acerbic quip or 
parry, often serving more as a defense for his shyness than a sign of in- 
difference. In contrast, Kay, was easygoing, warm, ready to tell you what 
she felt, and never quite sure where she had put her checkbook or some 
important document. They were both animal lovers, and an adored dog was 
always about the house. Not surprisingly, there was art to be found every- 
where, on display, in closets, or anonymously on loan to some museum. 
Their collection was as eclectic as it was impressive, ranging from ancient 
bronze treasures, to early Flemish Masters, to works of Klee and Picasso, 
to Navaho Indian blankets and African carvings, to recent efforts of local 
art students. And, of course, there were Kay’s own beautiful sketches and 
paintings. Kay continued to work and exhibit throughout her life. She died 
in 1996. 

From 1942-1945 Goodman served in the U.S. Army. His first academic 
position was as an Instructor in philosophy at Tufts College (1945-1946). 
He then went as an Associate Professor to the University of Pennsylvania 
(1946-1951), and served as a Professor from 1951-1964. Next, Goodman 
moved to Brandeis University (1964-1967) and from there to Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1968. He remained on the Harvard faculty until his retirement in 
1977, when he assumed Emeritus status. Goodman was the recipient of nu- 
merous recognitions and awards including the Presidency of the American 
Philosophical Association, selection as a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, appointment to distinguished lectureships, and 
honorary degrees in the United States, France, and Germany. Goodman 
continued to write and publish until the last few months of his life. It would 
be impossible here to survey the significance and impact of the full body of 
his work, spanning as it did across epistemology, metaphysics, logic, the 
philosophy of science, the philosophy of language, and aesthetics. What 
follows is a brief summary of highlights. 
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Goodman’s early qualms about the analytic/synthetic distinction, modal- 
ities, and the idea of an experiential given, marked a break with his teacher 
C. I. Lewis and with prevalent philosophical doctrines. He spent little time, 
though, arguing against these ideas, preferring instead to see how far he 
could advance issues without appeal to notions he found wanting. A sim- 
ilar policy guided his promotion and defense of nominalism. Goodman’s 
doctoral thesis, A Study in Qualities, served as the basis for his first book, 
The Structure of Appearance. The book not only makes progress devel- 
oping and improving on Carnap’s Aufbau system, it provides examples 
and a framework for doing philosophy from a constructivist perspective. 
In Structure are found a calculus of individuals, a calculus for measuring 
formal simplicity, and a system of psycho physical scaling that even today 
is worth studying. In addition, Goodman proposes a theory of definition 
based on the idea of structural isomorphism. The significance of this thesis 
can be seen in its anticipation of philosophical debates and positions on 
such matters as the indeterminacy of translation, the nature of scientific 
reduction, and the ontology of mathematics. 

Goodman’s path-breaking work on counterfactuals and laws raised ob- 
stacles for their analyses that determined the landscape of inquiry into 
these matters. His related studies of confirmation and induction, culmi- 
nating in Fact, Fiction, and Forecast, were likewise formative of the field. 
Goodman’s “new riddle of induction” has joined the ranks of classic prob- 
lems in philosophy. His own solution in terms of entrenchment remains 
a powerful line of attack, exasperating to many now as when first pro- 
posed. The ramifications of both his riddle and approach continue to chal- 
lenge epistemological and metaphysical doctrines, and find resonance in 
psychological discussions of learning, innateness, and similarity. 

With the publication of Languages of Art, Goodman began to focus on 
aesthetics, although he continued to update and revamp earlier projects 
and proposals. Again, his approach was novel and constructive. Tradi- 
tional problems were set on a back burner, and new questions were raised 
and examined in terms of his own theory of symbols. Goodman’s the- 
ory of symbols, reasonably considered the most significant such attempt 
since Peirce, provides philosophers, with formal tools for analyzing and 
comparing systems of representation. So far, relatively few in mainstream 
philosophy have taken advantage of these tools to expand their horizons 
beyond the logical and linguistic systems traditionally studied. Goodman’s 
framework has, however, proven much more influential elsewhere. Both in 
and outside the confines of the academy, Languages of Art has inspired 
promising discourse and research in aesthetics, art education, semiotics, 
and related areas of inquiry. 
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Central to Goodman’s theory is the claim that artistic production and 
appreciation are best viewed as cognitive enterprises. He attempted, more- 
over, to put this theme into practice. Goodman produced and directed sev- 
eral well received multimedia performance events, established Harvard’s 
Project Zero on art education, served as Director of the Harvard Dance 
Center, consulted on museum exhibits, and much more. In his later writ- 
ings, Of Mind and other Matters, Ways of Worldmaking, and Reconcep- 
tions of Philosophy (with Catherine Elgin) he elaborated ideas found in 
Languages of Art, exploring their implications for topics old and new. 
As a result, the pluralism and relativism that permeated his thought from 
the start is given wider scope and firmer justification. Pictures, sculpture, 
dance, music, and fiction, no less than science, provide useful, acceptable, 
possibly incommensurable ways to order and organize our worlds. In turn, 
“truth” is seen as but one among many kinds of rightness, study of the 
roles linguistic and non-linguistic symbols play in, understanding replaces 
worn out epistemological programs, and tolerance for multiple schemes 
and systems leads to Irrealism, not so much a metaphysical doctrine as 
a call to view Idealist/Realist debates as pointless. Perhaps most contro- 
versial of all, according to Goodman, we live in worlds neither fixed nor 
found but shaped by our cognitive endeavors. We must take seriously the 
hypothesis that via our multiple symbol systems and schemes of order and 
organization we actually play a role in making our worlds. 

Just before his death Goodman was preparing a paper for a world Con- 
gress on Ways of Worldmaking, in Heidelberg. III health prevented him 
from making the journey. He continued to hope his daunting and taunting 
vision of worlds in flux awaiting reconception and reconstruction would 
not be an ending but another beginning, a goad to explore uncharted philo- 
sophical territories. Only time will tell if this wish will be fulfilled. What 
is very clear is that Nelson Goodman’s work has already helped to make 
and remake our worlds of ideas. 


ROBERT SCHWARTZ 


